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V. Bibliographical Notices. 

1. Bopp's Comparative Accentuation of the Greek and Sanskrit 
Languages. 

(Read before the Society May 23, 1855.) 

Vergleichendes Accentuatiomsystem, nebst einer gedrangten Darstel- 
lung der grammatischen Uebereinstimmungen, des Sanskrit und 
Griechischen, von Franz Bopp. Berlin: Diimmler, 1854. 8vo, 
pp. viii. 304. 

The work of which the title is here given has been recently issued 
from the press, in fulfilment of a promise already some time since 
made by its learned and venerable author. It may be regarded as 
in a certain sense a supplement to his great work, the Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European Languages. Neither external cir- 
cumstances, nor the nature of the case itself, permitted him to include 
the department of accentuation along with those of phonology and 
inflection, in the plan of the Grammar. When the publication of 
the latter was commenced (in 1833), both the rules and the illustra- 
tions of Sanskrit accent" were still buried in the manuscripts, and it 
was not until ten years later that Bohtlingk's most timely and wel- 
come First Attempt respecting the Accent in Sanskrit, introduced 
the subject to the attention of scholars, and initiated the investiga- 
tions which soon placed it in great measure within their knowledge. 
And even then there was no good reason for taking note of it in a 
general comparative grammar. The ground of comparison was too 
limited : the various sub-families, and even closely kindred dialects 
had deviated too widely from their original and from one another 
in respect to accent, to furnish matter for extended discussion and 
statement. In the case of almost every one of them, some general 
accentual law had spread its influence through the whole mass of 
words and forms, modifying original variety into regulated similarity. 
The phenomena which the different languages thus came to exhibit 
are highly curious and interesting : they are in part stated by our 
author in his Preface. Of the nearly related Latin and Greek, the 
former had (not without retaining plain indications of an earlier dif- 
ferent state of things ; see Dietrich in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. i.) con- 
fined its accent to two syllables, the penult and antepenult, and made 
its choice between the two on strictly quantitative grounds : the 
Greek allowed it upon one of three, the three last, and was but par- 
tially limited by quantity in its selection among them. The Teutonic 
languages have established in the main, and with but unimportant 
variations among the single dialects, what is called the logical prin- 
ciple, accenting the radical, or most significant syllable. Of the 
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Slavic- dialects, some, prominent among which is the Russian, have 
maintained down to the present time an entire freedom of place for 
the accent : but the Polish accents invariably the penult, and the 
Bohemian as invariably the initial syllable. The Lettish follows 
likewise the latter method, of initial accent, while its nearest relation, 
the Lithuanian, is unfettered, like the Russian. The Celtic dialects 
show an equal diversity when compared with one another, the Welsh 
laying the stress of voice upon its penult, like the Polish, the Irish 
upon its first syllable, like the Bohemian and Lettish. The Sanskrit 
itself was found to allow its accent to rest upon any syllable of a 
word, whatever might be the quantity of the former or the length of 
the latter. 

Not to inquire at present which of all these methods of accentua- 
tion is most ancient, or whether it is possible to claim the honor of 
primitiveness for any one of them, it is plain that any particular 
comparative treatment of Indo-European accent is not practicable. 
As between the Sanskrit and the Lithuanian and Russian, indeed, 
ground for comparison might be supposed likely to be found ; yet 
the two latter dialects stand so far removed in point of time, place, 
and degree of development, from the former, that on the whole but 
few interesting resemblances are to be traced out ; such as were still 
discoverable have been carefully collected by our author, and are 
presented in the course of his work. With the Sanskrit and the 
Greek, however, the case is widely different : the remarkable analo- 
gies existing between the systems of accentuation of these two lan- 
guages were noticed from the first with much interest, and have 
more than once been made the subject of treatment, although never 
with anything like the fulness and completeness which the book be- 
fore us aims at and attains. The laws to which the Greek accent 
has been compelled to submit, limiting the stress of voice to the last 
three, or, in case of a long final vowel, the last two syllables of the 
word, restrict, of course, to a certain extent, the parallelism ; yet so 
numerous and comprehensive are the forms and classes of words on 
which these laws have exerted no modifying influence, that the 
sphere of comparison is less narrowed by them than might be antici- 
pated. It is rather in the case of the longer compounded verbal 
forms, denominatives, secondary derivatives, compounds, and the 
like, which, being of later growth and less regular formation, would 
not at any rate be expected to exhibit so close resemblances, that the 
probability of the latter is in advance greatly diminished by the re- 
strictions imposed upon the freedom of the Greek accent. 

The work before us then exhibits, with the clearness and distinct- 
ness which is wont to characterize the productions of its author, the 
phenomena of the agreement and disagreement of the Greek and 
Sanskrit accentuation, throughout the departments of declension, 
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conjugation, and -word-formation. And as the forms could not be 
placed side by side for the purpose of a comparison of their accent, 
without showing at the same time their other resemblances, the same 
work serves also as an almost complete comparative grammar of the 
two languages. Its interest and value are so evident, that we surely 
do not need to spend time in recommending it to the attention of all 
who give themselves to higher philological studies. We will there- 
fore rather occupy ourselves here with the consideration of a few 
points of which our author's treatment appears not to be entirely sat- 
isfactory and successful. The chief strength of the work, it may be 
remarked, lies in its industrious compilation and lucid presentation 
of the external phenomena themselves which in the two languages 
under discussion admit of comparison ; and considering especially 
how imperfectly those of the Sanskrit had as yet been examined and 
systematized, and how much accordingly of that preliminary labor 
which should fall rather to the share of one specially versed in a 
language, and which a general philologist like our author may ex- 
pect to find already performed for him, remained for himself to 
accomplish, the success of his collection is worthy of all praise and 
acknowledgment. His general views and explanatory theories, on 
the other hand, are less happy, and seem to betray sometimes a lack 
of the clearest insight into the character of the facts with which he 
deals. 

This is notably the case with his explanation of the Sanskrit ac- 
cents (pp. 11-16). He fails to make a distinct exhibition of his 
subject, and misses the opportunity of pointing out a striking corres- 
pondence between the two languages which he wishes to compare. 
It can hardly be said, indeed, that we receive any proper account of 
the nature of the Sanskrit accents. We are simply informed that 
they are two, called the ud&tta and the svarita, the former corres- 
ponding to the Greek acute, while the latter is found much more 
rarely, and only on syllables of a certain character ; what is the 
physical relation of the two, and why the one is so limited in its 
range, we do not learn ; the whole manner in which our author 
speaks of the svarita, indeed, shows that it was to him a mysterious 
something, of which he did not comprehend the properties. So he 
says, for instance (p. 13), that " from the circumstance that in all cases 
the svarita extends itself over two vowels at once, we must necessarily 
conclude that it is a weaker accent than the uddtta or acute, which 
falls with its whole weight upon a single point, while the force of 
the svarita is broken by its being drawn out over two vowels," etc. ; 
surely a very unsatisfactory determination of the relations subsisting 
between the two, particularly as it seems quite as natural to regard 
that accent which brings two vowels under its sway as more power- 
ful than that of which the authority is confined to a single vowel. 
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Let us inquire a little into what constitutes in general the accent 
of a word. The answer is readily given, that it is a stress of voice 
laid upon one of the syllables composing the word. But in what 
consists the expression of this stress of voice ? is it simply a more 
forcible utterance of the accented syllable, in the same musical tone 
in which the others are uttered, or is it accompanied by a change of 
pitch, an elevation of the voice ? The latter, certainly, as is allowed 
by all who have treated of the accent, and as any one may readily 
convince himself by experiment. It is indeed practicable to com- 
municate the stress without at the same time raising the tone, but 
one must watch himself narrowly, and exercise some constraint upon 
the organs, in order to accomplish it. It is so easy and natural a 
process : the vocal cords being stretched to a certain degree of ten- 
sion, the special effort, which expels through them a fuller and more 
rapid current of air, at once sets them vibrating on a higher key. 
And this elevation of pitch is even the more prominent element of 
the effect produced : especially may we suppose this to have been 
the case in those ancient languages whose absolute accent, or tension 
of voice, was so weak as to allow the quantity of syllables to remain 
the guiding and controlling motive in the construction of verse : 
there, at any rate, the accent will have consisted mainly in the alter- 
ation of the tone. This is entirely in harmony with the descriptions 
given us by the ancient grammarians ; so the usual Sanskrit accent 
is called uddtta " raised, elevated," and Panini and his predecessors 
agree in defining it as the utterance of a syllable ucc&is " in a high 
tone," in distinction from other syllables, which are spoken ntc&is 
" in a low tone," and are called anudatia " not elevated :" the Greek 
acute is similarly described ; and as we can find no ground, either in 
theory or in the facts, for questioning the accuracy of these definitions, 
we may unhesitatingly admit them as accurate, and regard the 
equality of the principal and most frequent accent in the two lan- 
guages as established beyond question. 

How is it then farther as regards the circumflex and the svarita ? 
And how are we, in the first place, to explain at all the existence of 
another and different accent by the side of the one already treated 
of ? It is to be noted that the elevation of the voice, or its depres- 
sion again to the ordinary level, may be not so instantaneously 
effected as not to be perceptible in the process, and may take place 
within the limits of the accented syllable, instead of between it and 
its predecessor or successor. That is to say, the accented syllable 
may be commenced upon the general pitch, and made to rise, so 
that (to avail ourselves of the Indian terminology) its beginning is 
anudatta, and its end ud&tta, or the process may be reversed, and 
its commencement may be elevated, its final mora reverting to the 
undistinguished level. Neither would be likely to be the ease ex- 
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cepting in a syllable containing a long vowel or a diphthong, and 
thus affording space and leisure for making audible such a process ; 
and this would be especially favored, it should seem, by an improper 
diphthong, so called, of which the two component vowels retain still 
so much unblended individuality that they are hardly less capable 
of exhibiting a difference of accentuation, as regards one another, 
than would be two distinct syllables. Now, for whatever reason, it 
is found that in the actual usage of language only the latter of the 
two cases, that in which the syllable commences upon the higher 
key and is brought back to the lower, has been recognized as calling 
for especial notice in designating the accentuation. Of such charac- 
ter, namely, the Greek circumflex plainly appears to be ; a combina- 
tion of acute and grave, ud&tta and anud&tta, within the limits of a 
single syllable. It is not necessary to review here the evidence upon 
which this account of its nature is founded : the writers on the theory 
of the Greek accent, ancient and modern, so explain it, and without 
doubt correctly : we pass to the Sanskrit svarita. 

The svarita is said by Panini (i. 2. 31), to be a "conjunction" of 
the other two (udatta and anud&tta), and its commencing half-mora 
is said to be udatta. Precisely the same description, in effect, is 
given of it in the Praticakhyas (so that to the Atharva-Veda, i. 17, 
says " half a mora at the beginning of a svarita is udatta"). Nothing 
could be plainer or more intelligible than this definition, and we 
shall not be justified in rejecting it unless the evidence afforded by 
the phenomena of the language should be clearly and decisively 
against it. That, however, is not the case ; they rather speak con- 
clusively in its favor, as we shall perceive upon taking note of some 
of the main circumstances connected with the occurrence of the 
accent. The Sanskrit svarita is, upon the whole, not very frequently 
met with : in the actual accented language laid before us in the texts 
of the Vedas, it is in the majority of instances the product of the 
euphonic rules, and we will accordingly first consider it as so origin- 
ated. When a final i or u (short or long), comes to stand in the 
sentence before a dissimilar initial vowel, the two syllables are com- 
bined into one, the former vowel being converted into its correspond- 
ing semivowel, y or v : if, now, the final vowel has been udatta 
and the initial anud&tta, the resulting syllable has the svarita : so 
vi and ag&t, on being written together, form vyag&t (to indicate, as 
our author does, the svarita by the grave accent). Here there is, in 
fact, no real change of accent : each constituent of the new syllable 
retains its old tone : the vowel is anud&tta as before ; the semivowel 
still retains enough of the vowel quality in its pronunciation to be 
capable of an elevated utterance, as ud&tta; and the result is pre- 
cisely the svarita which the grammarians describe. Or one may 
prefer to say that the semivowel partially assimilates the vowel, and 
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that half a mora of the a itself is uttered in the higher key : the 
effect is the same ; the combined syllable retains and represents the 
accents of both its constituents. In the much more numerous cases 
where an accented final vowel coalesces with an unaccented initial 
into a long vowel or diphthong, the same result, as regards the 
accent, might be looked for : yet the general tendency of the lan- 
guage is too strongly against the breaking down of the accent within 
the limits of the accented syllable to allow of this : grammatical 
theory does indeed permit the exhibition of the svarita in every such 
instance, and in a single text, the Qatapatha Brahmana, that is made 
the invariable rule ; but in ordinary Vedic usage, the accented por- 
tion of the compound elevates the unaccented to its own level, and 
the whole is udatta. A single exception is made : if a short accented 
i coalesces with a short or long unaccented i, the long i which they 
together form still retains the accentuation of both its elements, and 
is svarita : the Atharva Pratiijakhya expressly exempts from the 
influence of the rule the case of a long accented %' uniting with the 
unaccented vowel : the first element is there strong enough to assim- 
ilate the other, and the result is an udatta. It is not easy to see 
why a like coalescence of two w's should not be subject to the same 
laws : perhaps the case is not provided for only because it so very 
rarely, if ever, occurs : it never, at any rate, presents itself in the 
Atharva, nor have we remarked it in such parts of the other Vedas 
as have come under our examination. There is one more method in 
which a svarita is originated : when a final 6 or e causes the elision 
of a following initial a (unaccented), the former has its udatta con- 
verted into svarita ; so indrd agat becomes indrd 'ffdt. The whole 
phenomenon of this elision is not easily to be explained phonetically ; 
it seems clear, however, that the vowel is regarded as in some man- 
ner absorbed into the preceding diphthong and made a part of it, 
and its accentuation is represented in the compound by the reduc- 
tion of the voice to the general level before the close of the syllable. 
Thus far we have had only cases of the production of the svarita by 
the action of the rules of Sandhi : there are others, however, of not 
frequent occurrence, in which a word, as written in the present state 
of the language, has the svarita instead of the udatta resting upon 
its accented syllable. All such cases belong to the class of those 
first mentioned above, the syllable containing before its vowel a y or 
v ; and this y or v is, no less than the other, a product of euphonic 
rules from an original i or u : the accent points us back (as remarked 
by Bohtlingk; Erster Versuch, etc. §4.) to a time when the syllable 
was pronounced as two, of which the first was accented : it is well 
known that in the Vedic language these syllables are often, even 
generally, to be so divided in reading, in order to fill out the meas- 
ure : so svar,kva are to be read su-ar, ku-a, to which the other 
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forms are equivalent (when Mr. Bopp, p. 13, says the contrary, he is 
simply in error) ; in like manner dcarya equals, and is to be pro- 
nounced, dcdri-a, mrya vtri-a : had the accent been originally sv-dr, 
ku-d, dcdri-d, vtri-d, the syllables would, when combined intQ one, 
have preserved the uddtta belonging to the vowel which still re- 
mained the vowel of the syllable. But besides these words, of which 
the themes themselves have the svarita, there is a class which come 
to exhibit the same accent upon some of their cases in the course of 
declension. Mr. Bopp takes notice of the phenomenon (p. 14), but, 
not comprehending the nature and value of the svarita, is able to 
present but a lame and unsatisfactory explanation of it. It is, briefly 
stated, this : nominal themes, ending in an accented i or u, long or 
short (there are exceptions to the rule), which letters before a case- 
ending beginning with a vowel are converted into y or v, receive 
upon the ending, in the so-called strong cases (Nom. Ace. Voc.) 
svarita, in the weak uddtta. So from nadi', vadhu', are formed in 
the nom. dual and plural nady^du, vadhvas, in the dat. and gen. sin- 
gular nadyd'i, vadhvd's. This, Mr. Bopp says, can only be because 
the strong cases have a right to a greater fullness of form than the 
weak, and retain accordingly for the final vowel in such cases a more 
properly vowel pronunciation : that is to say, that nadydu is really 
rather nadi-du, while nadydi is and remains nadydi. But, in the first 
place, there is an absence of all evidence that the semivowels were 
really pronounced less like vowels in the weak than in the strong 
cases ; the Vedas show them to be quite as frequently resolvable into 
the vowels in the former as in the latter : and farther, it can in no 
way be made to appear that a vowel is rendered less capable of bear- 
ing the acute if preceded by another vowel ; that, for instance, sup- 
posing the case-ending of nadydu to be entitled to the uddtta, the 
re-conversion of the y into i would have any tendency to take that 
accent from it. The true explanation of the difference of accentua- 
tion, as between the two classes of cases, is to be found in the differ- 
ence of the point upon which the stress of voice really falls ; being 
in the strong cases the final vowel of the theme, in the weak the 
vowel of the ending. This change of accent from the theme to the 
ending has extensive analogies in the language : so especially in the 
classes of monosyllabic and participial themes. Let us compare, for 
instance, the declension of nd'u and mahdnt : they form, in the cases 
instanced above, nd'vdu, mahd'ntas, like nadi'-du (equivalent to 
nady'du) vadhu! -as (to vadhvas) ; and on the other hand nave, 
mahatds, like nadi-d'i (or nadyd'i), vadhu-d's {vadhvd's). 

From this general statement of the circumstances attending the 
occurrence of the svarita in Sanskrit, it can hardly fail to be clearly 
apparent that that accent has been correctly described by the Indian 
grammarians, that it is a compound of uddtta and anuddtta, exhib- 

vot. v. 26 
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iting both the elevated and the general tone of voice within the 
compass of the same syllable. It is, then, identical in physical char- 
acter with the Greek circumflex, and we have found a new parallel- 
ism, unremarked by our author, between the systems of accentuation 
of the two languages. There is, indeed, a grand difference between 
them in regard to the use they make of this accent : the one show- 
ing such an inclination for it as to make it the general rule for a 
vowel or diphthong resulting from contraction, or for a penult of 
long vowel quantity when not followed by a long final syllable ; the 
other admitting it, with very rare exceptions, only upon syllables 
properly disyllabic, and composed of two uncombinable vowel sounds. 
But as the Greek circumflex is so named from its nature, and not 
from its value or frequency as a phenomenon of the language, there 
exists no reason whatever why, in a general treatise at least, we 
should not transfer the names acute and circumflex to the Sanskrit 
also, and avoid encumbering our terminology with new titles not 
universally intelligible. 

This comparison of the circumflex and the svarita has already 
oftener than once been made with more or less fullness, and it is a 
matter of surprise that Mr. Bopp should have so entirely overlooked 
it. /Perhaps it is owing to the method in which the latest Sanskrit 
grammarians (Boiler and Benfey) have treated the general subject 
of the svarita. Neither of them has followed the guidance of his 
Indian predecessors in explaining the physical character of the 
accent : Boiler calls it simply a "clear-sound" (Hell-laut), adopting 
a title first proposed by Ewald (Zeitsch. f. d. K d. Morgenlandes, v. 
438 ff.), and founded upon an etymology of the Indian name which 
is now acknowledged to be a mistaken one : Benfey describes it as a 
tone midway between udatta and anud&tta, instead of a combination 
of the two ; both theories necessarily exclude any comparison with 
the Greek circumflex. But while in this particular deserting the 
native authority, and in some measure because they have done so, 
they have, in our opinion, suffered it to mislead them in other re- 
spects into giving an account of the phenomena of the svarita which 
is insufficient and unphilosophical. In endeavoring to make this 
apparent, we must first call attention to the complete later Indian 
theory respecting the accent. It is held, namely, that the sphere of 
influence of the accent is not limited to the syllable upon which the 
stress of voice properly falls, but that it produces also a certain effect 
upon the preceding and following syllables ; upon the former the 
voice is said to fall a degree lower than the general level of pitch, in 
preparation for its exaltation, to the height of the udatta; while the 
other, instead of being pronounced in its entirety upon the anudatta 
pitch, retains at its commencement a remnant of the udatta tone, so 
that the fall of the voice takes place in, and not before, it. Thus, in 
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the word sumanasy&manas, only the first two and the last syllables 
are allowed to be pronounced in the general tone, the na falling be- 
low it, and the ma being retained during its first half-mora at the 
same pitch as the sya : it might be expressed to the eye in the fol- 

sya g 
lowing manner : su ma a> nas. Of these two subsidiary ac- 

cents, the first, or proclitic, is generally styled the anud&ttatara ; the 
other, or enclitic, is known as the svarita. Now we certainly ought 
to allow ourselves to be instructed by the native authorities on mat- 
ters of such nicety as this connected with pronunciation : at the same 
time, we know very well the tendency of the Indian grammarians to 
over-refinement of analysis, and to pretty arbitrary theorization where 
there is any occasion or excuse for it, and are justified in examining 
with some jealousy their teachings even upon points like these. 
And it appears that the proclitic accent, at any rate, is a compara- 
tively late afterthought. So much is indicated even by the name 
itself, which is a comparative of anudatta, and is, strictly taken, an 
absurdity, anudatta being treated as if it had a positive meaning, 
" depressed," instead of the merely negative one " unelevated :" such 
a derivative could not have been formed from it until its own mean- 
ing had become conventionally fixed by long usage. The Pratica- 
khyas, so far as known to us (we have not access to them all), neither 
contain the name of this accent, nor any indication that its existence 
had been recognized. With the enclitic svarita. the case appears to 
be different : neither the early grammarians (of the Praticakhyas), 
nor the later, regard it as in any manner distinct from the proper or 
independent circumflex which we have spoken of above ; the two are 
confounded together as quite identical, and have in common exer- 
cised the ingenuity of the native theorists, which has amused itself 
with dividing them into numerous sub-forms, having each its pecu- 
liar designation. Their example is followed by the two German 
grammarians, who describe the enclitic svarita as the main fact, 
make it their starting point, and proceed to explain the other from it. 
In the union, say they, of an udatta with its following syllable, the 
latter having already through the influence of the former an enclitic 
svarita, the first accent is entirely lost, and the other takes its place, 
so that the result is a svarita syllable. But we must confess that 
this loss of a principal in a subsidiary accent, this sacrificing of the 
acute to its own shadow, this elevation to entire independence of a 
tone possessed of so little inherent force that, if a second acute fol- 
lows it, it disappears altogether, and is replaced by the anudatta (as 
is the case), does not strike us as very plausible. Are we to believe 
that, when a fully accented & or 6 absorbs or elides a short a, the 
tone of the former is utterly destroyed, and only that weak echo of 
itself which it would have lent to the other vowel is left ? that, while 
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a long i' assimilates a short i, rendering the whole result acute, a 
short i is allowed no representation at all in the accent of the com- 
pound of which it forms a part ? that, where the method of the Qata- 
patha Brahmana is followed, and an &', for instance, is combined 
with an i, the tone of the stronger element is given up in favor of 
that of the weaker ? In the more frequent case of the conversion of 
the accented vowel into a semivowel, we might indeed sooner grant, 
that if the semivowel itself be left out of account, and not allowed 
any such vowel pronunciation as should qualify it to take part in 
bearing the tone which originally belonged to it, the independent 
and enclitic svarita would fall together, and have the same value : 
that in the word suar, for instance, if the u were absolutely conso- 
nantized, only that kind of tone would remain to the a, which the a 
also of vt'ra, borrowing for itself a slight share in the higher tone of 
the preceding syllable, might exhibit. The Indian theory would 
then be consistent with itself, and would sacrifice together the vowel 
quality and the accent of the converted vowel. Yet we, on the con- 
trary, should be fully justified in maintaining, from the evidence fur- 
nished by the Vedas, that it still retained a share in both ; that the 
two vowels were pronounced together as an improper diphthong, and 
that each contributed its part to the accentuation of the syllable. 
It would evidently have a direct and important bearing upon the 
question before us, if we could find any evidence that the independ- 
ent circumflex had been first noted and named, and its designation 
afterward transferred to the enclitic which a later theory had set up, 
or a more acute analysis discovered. Nor do we despair of the pos- 
sibility of doing so. The etymology of the word svarita does not 
seem to be as yet fully ascertained. It is now generally derived from 
svara " accent," and explained to mean " accented, having the stress of 
voice." To this there are two weighty objections : first, that no reason 
can be given why this accent should be chosen out to receive such a 
name, as if it were the sole, the most frequent, the principal accent, 
which it is far enough from being : second, that in the earliest gram- 
matical language the word svara means very much more frequently 
" vowel " than " accent," and it seems that the former must be the 
original signification, from which the other is in some way derived. 
We might then conjecture that svarita came from svara in this sense 
of "vowel," and meant "vocalized, exhibiting the conversion into a 
vowel," as applied to the syllables in which the re-vocalization of the 
semivowel was necessary, in order to give its full enunciation to the 
accent ; such syllables constituting probably nineteen-twentieths of 
those which do receive the independent circumflex. We would not 
put forward this etymology with too much confidence, but rather 
reserve the point for farther examination and decision, when the 
early grammatical phraseology shall be more fully and completely 
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understood. However the Indian grammarians may in their theories 
assume the complete identity of the two kinds of svarita, there are 
cases where they are compelled practically to acknowledge their 
fundamentally different character. To illustrate this : if an acute is 
followed by a circumflex, no difference, as regards the notation of the 
accents, is made in the texts, whether the latter be the independent 
or the enclitic : the two phrases dev&'f ca (ca being of itself destitute 
of accent, but receiving in such a position the enclitic svarita), and 
deva'h svar, are marked with precisely the same accent signs : but 
let another accented word be appended, and the difference immedi- 
ately appears ; while the ca loses its circumflex and becomes anu- 
datta (or anuddttalara), as in deva'g ca te, the svar still maintains 
its proper accent, and we read, for example, deva'h svar d'bharan 
(Ath.V. iv. 23, 6). 

We must regard ourselves, therefore, as authorized still to believe, 
that the proper Sanskrit circumflex is a phenomenon of independent 
origin, resulting from the coalescence of an accented with an unac- 
cented syllable, and that it should, in a philosophical treatment of 
the general subject, be held distinctly apart from those subordinate 
and comparatively insignificant modifications of tone, which are 
claimed to be the involuntary accompaniments of the accented 
syllable. 

Mr. Bopp claims that he has discovered the general law or princi- 
ple which governs the accentuation of both Sanskrit and Greek, 
although prevented from exhibiting itself so distinctly in the latter 
language as in the former by the contrary influence of the phonetic 
laws. It is this : " the farthest retraction of the accent (toward the 
beginning of the word) is regarded as the accentuation of greatest 
dignity and force :" that is to say, the Sanskrit and Greek accent is 
a method of indicating the comparative rank of different words or 
classes of words, and its place is determined by reference hereto ; the 
stress of voice being laid in those words which are deemed of most 
importance and dignity upon the first syllable, or one of the first. 
Our author lays down this law, preparatory to making it the basis 
of his comparative investigations, at the outset of his work (p. 16), 
and proceeds at some length to establish and illustrate it from the 
actual phenomena of the two languages in question. 

It is in truth a matter of so much consequence to determine, 
especially as regards the Sanskrit, whether any such general law has 
exercised a modifying and altering influence upon an earlier accentu- 
ation, that we shall be justified in inquiring somewhat particularly 
whether the alleged principle is to be accepted as satisfactorily estab- 
lished. The importance of the question grows directly out of the 
part which the Sanskrit has played, and which we expect it still 
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farther to play, in illustrating the most ancient history of our family 
of languages. It has aided so remarkably in accomplishing this, 
chiefly in virtue of the freedom which it has always maintained from 
general modifying influences of a later and secondary origin, of the 
purity in which it has preserved its forms as originally constructed, 
allowing us to look directly through them upon the formative pro- 
cesses. Now we might hope to receive no insignificant aid in our 
last analyses of forms from the accentuation, if that too had been 
transmitted to us in unimpaired purity. What we may hold to have 
been the character of the primitive accentuation of a language will 
depend, of course, upon what is our theory as to the earliest growth 
of the latter. If we belong to the school of philology of which Mr. 
Bopp himself is to be regarded as the founder and head, we believe 
that there was a time in the history of language when it consisted 
only of roots, all independently significant, and that polysyllabic 
words and forms first grew up by the subordination of some of these 
significant syllables to others, their concretion, as it were, about a 
nucleus : that the whole apparatus of suffixes and prefixes, which are 
attached to a root, and express merely modifications of the central 
idea conveyed by that root, or its relations to others, had once a 
separate existence and value of their own, and that the method in 
which the combination into a new compound individuality was 
effected, was in great part the yielding up of their own independent 
accent on the part of some of these syllables : there was first a re- 
duction of accented words to proclitics or enclitics, and then a closer 
fusion of the aggregation into a unit. Of course, in the growing 
together of such a compound unit, that syllable would retain its 
accent, and become the nucleus of the new formation, which was 
felt to be most prominent among them : the less significant atoms 
would subordinate themselves to the more important. General laws 
and tendencies, whether of a phonetic character, or such as Mr. Bopp 
thinks he has found in the Sanskrit, could not arise and exercise 
their influence until later, when the language consisted of words 
already formed and developed. If, then, we are able to separate a 
word into its root and the accretions thereto, and can be assured that 
its accent has not been altered since it first grew into a word, we 
have no unimportant hint given us respecting the nature and com- 
parative value of its elements, as estimated at the moment of its 
origination : a hint that may yet be of the utmost value to us in 
accomplishing the very difficult task of thoroughly comprehending 
and explaining the reduction to their present form and' meaning of 
the various formative syllables. It would doubtless be going alto- 
gether too far to claim that the Sanskrit does actually offer to us the 
original accentuation in primitive purity, yet the analogy of its other 
qualities, and the general appearance of its phenomena, warrant us 
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at least in believing that it may have preserved more of that accentu- 
ation than any other language of the family has done. Perhaps 
the time has not yet come when its system can be so thoroughly 
examined as to settle the question in all points satisfactorily, but it 
is clear that the subject is deserving of the most minute and search- 
ing investigation, and that in the meantime we have to look with 
distrust at alleged general laws, and see whether they are not put 
forth on insufficient grounds. 

Mr. Benfey, in his Sanskrit Grammar (§ 4), makes the character- 
istically bold and sweeping assertion, that the principle of the Sans- 
krit system of accentuation is to lay the stress of voice upon the 
modifying syllable, whether prefix or suffix, to the exclusion of the 
root or theme itself. He adds, however, that this original principle 
has been, in the progress of the development of language, supplanted 
in some instances by other word-shaping influences. To this Mr. 
Bopp remarks (note 35, p. 238) that he would have been nearer the 
truth had he said " in most instances," inasmuch as in the great 
majority of the phenomena as they lie before us the principle is vio- 
lated. Mr. Benfey has not deigned, or has not ventured, to defend 
and establish his theory, but is content barely to state it, with an 
illustration or two, leaving it to the good pleasure of his readers to 
accept or reject it : probably most of them will agree with Mr. Bopp 
in disposing of it in the latter way, since it seems to find support 
neither in the facts, as a general law of secondary origin, nor in 
sound theory, as a primitive and original principle. For in the very 
earliest concretion of syllables into words, the accentuation could 
hardly be otherwise than a logical one, distinguishing the " radical" 
syllable ; it would only be after a certain stock of words was already 
constructed, that the comparison with them, or the conscious and 
intentional farther modification of them, would lead to a laying of 
the stress of voice upon the naturally less important formative sylla- 
ble, and thus introduce the other principle ; after which the two 
would subsist together, and the application of the one or the other 
be made to depend upon the nature or degree of the modifying in- 
fluence of the affix. 

We have now, then, to examine Mr. Bopp's general law of Sans- 
krit accentuation, and see whether it is entitled, in view of its own 
intrinsic character, and of the evidence which he is able to adduce 
in its support, to be accepted by us as satisfactorily established. 
And it is not too much to say, in the first place, that the former, its 
character, furnishes no presumption in its favor, but rather the con- 
trary. Nothing analogous to it has been noted elsewhere : other 
languages are found which have remodelled their accentuation upon 
phonetic grounds, or which have singled out the most significant 
syllable of each word to receive the distinguishing stress of voice, 
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but not one has been pointed out as attempting to mark the absolute 
dignity and force of a word, as compared with other words, by dis- 
tinguishing any one of its syllables above its fellows. Nor is there 
anything plausible in the idea of attaining such an end by such 
means : it seems next to impossible to understand, to make the mind 
appreciate, how the drawing back of an accent toward the begin- 
ning of a word should be able to give that word an added impor- 
tance in the general sum of discourse. It might, for one reason, be 
even easier to believe this of a throwing forward of the accent : it is 
a familiar observation, namely, of which those especially who speak 
the English language will not fail to appreciate the justice, that in a 
polysyllabic word the syllables which precede the accent are uttered 
with more force and distinctness than those which follow it : a full 
and sonorous pronunciation, then, at any rate, would be assured to a 
word rather by accenting its final than its initial syllable. Consider- 
ing this absence of analogies or antecedent probabilities in its favor, 
we have a right surely to demand that our author's law be supported 
by evidence both full and unequivocal derived from the facts of the 
language. Let us examine somewhat in detail that which he ad- 
duces, and see whether it bears this character. 

In the first place, he claims that a very striking proof of the dig- 
nity and efficiency belonging to the accentuation of an initial sylla- 
ble is furnished by the fact that monosyllabic nouns, in both Sanskrit 
and Greek, lay the stress of voice in the nominative and accusative 
of all numbers upon the theme, while in the other cases it rests upon 
the ending : the former cases are thus, he says, indicated as the 
most exalted and distinguished of the series. This seems to us to 
mean just nothing at all. What is there in the nominative and ac- 
cusative that entitles them to claim a superiority in rank over the 
other cases, what appreciable tangible quality, which could furnish 
ground for a distinction such as is here claimed to be made ? More 
frequent of occurrence they are, indeed ; and they express simpler 
and more direct relations of the theme to other words ; but herein, 
surely, lies a reason much more plausible for the difference of accent, . 
that the endings which express the more complicated relations have 
a greater significance, and relative importance to the theme, than the 
others, and therefore receive the stress of voice. "When the theory 
of the nature of the case-endings, and of the manner in which they 
became attached to the theme, is more thoroughly understood, we 
may expect to comprehend better the cause also of the varying 
accentuation ; but we are not called upon to accept in the meantime 
any such explanation of it as Mr. Bopp gives. 

The next argument offered is that verbs active and medial do in 
general accent their first syllable, and that thus the energy of the 
action residing in the word is emblematized by its energetic accentu- 
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ation. But so far is the Sanskrit from tending to lay any particu- 
larly energetic stress of voice upon its verbs, that in most instances, 
and unless some special circumstances interfere to prevent, it de- 
prives them of all accent whatever. It would be strange if a class 
of words should be left ordinarily unaccented, which had been chosen 
out to bear an especially energetic accentuation. But the strength 
of the argument was perhaps intended to lie rather in the compari- 
son made between the active and middle verbs on the one hand, and 
the passives on the other, which latter lay the stress of voice upon 
their characteristic syllable ya, immediately following the root ; 
" because," says our author, " they lack the energy of self-action." 
In reply to this it may be remarked, in the first place, that we seem 
to have here only another instance of a classification made on insuf- 
ficient grounds : that it is not easy to perceive a notable distinction 
in respect to the quality of the action, as such, between the two 
classes set up ; their differences residing rather in the different rela- 
tions of the subject and the object to the action ; that it would be 
quite as plausible to make other of these relations than the one 
which has been chosen for the purpose, the ground of the division : 
to draw the line, for instance, between the active verbs on the one 
side, and the middles and passives on the other (particularly as the 
whole history of language illustrates the near kindred of these two 
forms of the verb), or between the transitives and intransitives. But 
farther, if the verbal accent is intended to indicate the dignity and 
efficiency of the verbal forms, how does it happen that so many 
verbs active and middle, and those just the oldest and most original 
which the language possesses, do still accent, in the majority of their 
forms, the ending ? why, while the imperfect lays the stress of voice 
upon its first syllable, does the perfect lay it upon its last, or its 
penult ? why, if the passive accents its formative syllable from weak- 
ness, does the causal, certainly the most energetic of the forms of the 
verb, do the same? Evidently, a rule which is founded upon a 
doubtful classification, applies to only a portion of the phenomena 
which come within its sphere, and has the directest analogies against 
it, is to be rejected without long hesitation : the real principle or 
principles lying at the base of the varied system of verbal accentua- 
tion have not been reached. 

The accent of the vocative is another point adduced by our author 
in support of his law. This case in Sanskrit has the stress of voice, 
when it has it at all, upon its first syllable ; " plainly," we are told, 
" in order to distinguish in a very impressive manner the name of 
the person called upon." To this it is a sufficient answer to say, 
that, excepting in certain exceptional situations, the Sanskrit vocative 
receives no accent at all, and that it would be a remarkable incon- 
sistency on the part of the language to deprive a class of words of 
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their accent in the majority of instances where they are found, and 
in the rest to lay upon them a stress intended to be a particularly 
powerful one. 

Mr. Bopp next brings forward the accentuation of the first syllable 
in all comparatives and superlatives formed by the suffixes iyas and 
ishtha ; " which," he says, " is not easily to be explained except upon 
the supposition that the language felt with reference to these forma- 
tions the necessity of representing the intensifying of the idea by the 
highest intensification of the accent likewise : therefore, e. g., from 
the oxytone positive svadu come the comparative and superlative 
sv&'diyas, sv&'dishtha" etc. This argument would at least seem to 
be more to the point, if it were actually the case that sva'diyas, 
sv&'dishtha were formed from sv&du, and that they in truth exhib- 
ited a change, a retraction, of accent. But this is not so. It has, 
indeed, been usual, following native Indian authority, to account 
these comparatives and superlatives as secondary derivatives, and to 
form them from nominal themes, but it is truly remarkable that a 
theory so discordant with the facts should have been permitted so 
long to pass unchallenged. We are accustomed to hold that the 
individuality of a nominal theme, as distinguished from its root, is 
constituted by its formative suffix, taken in connection with the par- 
ticular form of the root presented therewith. What shall we think, 
then, when called upon to derive kshepiyas, for example, from 
Jcshipra ; to accomplish which we have first to strip off from the 
latter the suffix ra whose addition to the root kship first constituted 
it a theme, and then farther to take a different form of the root 
itself ? Is that a philosophical etymological process ? This is not 
an unfair example of the class ; compare farther v&riyas from ur&, 
rajishtha from rju, gamishtha from gant&r ; a host of others as 
striking might be adduced : notice also the numerous cases of such 
comparatives and superlatives to which even Indian theory can as- 
sign no corresponding positive ; as kaniyas, Icanishtha, jy&'yas, 
jyeshtha : remark, finally, the permission given in the Vedic lan- 
guage to form at will such derivatives from any root, whether simple 
or combined with a preposition. These indications are unambigu- 
ous, and point, all of them, to the same conclusion, which cannot be 
avoided ; that all these formations in iyas and ishtha are primary 
derivatives from the root itself, and stand upon an equality with, 
instead of being subordinate to, the themes which occasionally bear 
to them the relation of positives. In the instance cited above, then, 
of sva'diyas and sv&'dishtha as compared with sv&du, we have by 
no means a case of retraction of an already located accent, but only 
an example of the usual variety of accentuation shown in the forma- 
tion of derivatives, the root retaining itself the stress of voice before 
certain suffixes, and yielding it up to others. Our author might, 
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indeed, be inclined to claim that the ground of his argument was 
only shifted, inasmuch as there was room still to allege the existence 
of a tendency toward a more energetic accentuation of the intenser 
forms among the primary derivatives themselves, and to cite this 
case in evidence of it. The plea when reduced to this form is hardly 
of force enough to demand an answer, considering how numerous 
are the cases in which the root maintains its accent before the suffix, 
while yet no such reason can be assigned for it. Very plain indica- 
tions are not wanting, however, that the Sanskrit did not feel the 
alleged need of representing the intensifying of the idea in compar- 
ative and superlative formations by a modification, or at all events 
not by a retraction, of the accent. There are other, and much more 
usual, suffixes employed to form adjectives of comparison, namely 
tara and tama, which are actually appended to nominal themes ; 
and these, as a general rule, leave the accent of the theme just 
where they find it : thus we have from mahdt, makdttara, mahat- 
tama ; from punya, p&nyatara, punyatama ; from bhdgavat, bhdga- 
vattara; from ratnadhd', ratnadhd' tama. The exceptions to this 
rule occur chiefly in formations from pronominal and prepositional 
roots and themes (the suffixes appearing in part in the briefer forms 
ra and ma), and the variations of accent which they exhibit are 
directly opposed to those which our author's principle would require : 
so from yd come yatard and yatamd; from Jed, Jcatard and Tcatamd; 
from adhds, the comparative ddhara, and the superlative adhamd; 
from ut, dpa, upa, in like manner, tittara and uttamd, dpara and 
apamd, upara and upamd; and from pdra, paramd. 

One more argument is brought forward by Mr. Bopp in support 
of his theory of Sanskrit accentuation. The abstracts, he tells us, 
show an inclination to accent their first syllable, and the abstract is 
in so far the highest potency of a word, as it presents the radical 
idea without any limitation or foreign admixture ; to it therefore 
belongs of right the most impressive mode of accentuation. But is 
there really any ground for establishing such a distinction in favor 
of the abstract above the other derivatives from a root ? It seems, 
at any rate, not entirely consistent with the superior dignity which 
had already before been claimed for the forms of the finite verb ; 
they, surely, do not present the radical idea without limitation or 
foreign admixture; they allow its limitation by both subject and 
object, and the intrusion into it of the foreign elements of modality 
and time. And can one seriously compare the nomen abstractum 
with the nomen agentis, for instance, or the nomen possessivum, and 
appreciate the existence of any quality in the former which should 
give it a claim to be clearly designated as superior to the latter ? 
Surely we have here but another instance of an arbitrary determina- 
tion of rank, upon grounds purely imaginary, between classes of 
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words, which needs only to be fairly stated and calmly considered to 
be rejected without a formal refutation. But the argument is hardly 
better founded in facts than in theory : of the two most frequent 
secondary suffixes forming abstract nouns, tva and ta, the former 
receives itself the accent, the latter draws it forward to the syllable 
next preceding itself : and if it is true that ii forms numerous par- 
oxytone feminine abstracts, it is true also that they are quite as fre- 
quently oxytone. 

It can hardly remain a matter of doubt, after this examination of 
the arguments by which Mr. Bopp supports his theory of the prin- 
ciple of Sanskrit accentuation, that it is unhesitatingly to be rejected, 
as founded only upon doubtful, or arbitrary, or mistaken interpreta- 
tions of certain phenomena, which, even did they speak unequivo- 
cally in its favor, would not be sufficient to give it more than a 
degree of plausibility as one of the general secondary tendencies of 
the language. And it is especially unfortunate that our author 
should have allowed a theory so insufficiently established to govern 
and direct him to such an extent as is actually the case, in his 
arrangement and comparison of the facts which he has so industri- 
ously collected. He holds to it with much consistency, or persist- 
ency, throughout the whole course of his work ; we have not re- 
marked that he allows anywhere the possible existence of a principle 
of accentuation more primitive than this, or inquires whether any of 
the facts inconsistent with it which he is compelled to take notice of 
may not be original, and find an explanation in the history of the 
earliest growth of the language. We cannot attempt here to follow 
him through all the points where we conceive him to have been 
misled by this means into an erroneous explanation, estimation, or 
comparison, of the phenomena presented by the two languages 
which he primarily treats. We shall have accomplished all that we 
desired, if we have shown the untenability of the theory which would 
account for the Sanskrit accentuation by a general law of secondary 
origin, and have preserved to the linguistic investigator the precious 
possibility that under its apparent anomalies are hidden valuable 
hints as to the first growth of language. We have not been solicit- 
ous, when opposing the interpretation forced by Mr. Bopp upon his 
facts, to substitute for it another of our own, as recognizing the 
extreme difficulty of the subject, and the necessity of tracing every 
point sought to be established carefully through the whole body of 
phenomena of the language ; which has hardly been practicable 
hitherto. The possibility of doing so, however, is greatly facilitated 
by the work before us, which, as a careful collection and presentation 
of all the phenomena of accent still admitting comparison in the vari- 
ous Indo-European languages, is, for completeness and convenience, 
far in advance of anything which had before been produced. 
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There is one highly interesting department of the subject of Sans- 
krit accentuation which our author's plan has not allowed him to 
discuss directly, or in full, because its phenomena are confined to the 
Indian language alone, so far as has been remarked, and find nothing 
analogous in the other dialects of our family. This is the loss on 
the part of certain words in the sentence of their proper accent, un- 
less under the operation of especial causes, which preserve it to them. 
Other languages, to be sure, as for instance the Greek, have their 
classes of properly accentless words, which attach themselves more 
or less closely, as proclitics or enclitics, to some other more promi- 
nent word in the sentence, and others which do or do not receive an 
accent, according to the degree of significance which in different 
cases may belong to them : such the Sanskrit has also : but it is not 
to them that reference is now made ; there are, besides these, two 
important and extensive categories which the Sanskrit alone deprives 
of accent. These are the vocatives, and the forms of the finite verb. 
Mr. Bopp briefly considers the subject in a note (note 37, p. 240), 
and disposes of it very summarily by denying the facts, and accus- 
ing the Indians of having in this respect misapprehended or misrep- 
resented their language. He finds it so incredible that forms of the 
length and fullness of vipvamitra and abubodhish&mahi should have 
no distinguishing stress of voice, that he prefers to believe that both 
vocatives and verbs did in truth always retain their own proper ac- 
cent, but that in the situations where this is allowed them by the 
Indian grammarians, they were so much more strongly and impres- 
sively accented, that the stress ordinarily laid upon them was not 
noticed or noted at all. We cannot find this counter theory satis- 
factory, or even plausible. Such a denial of the actuality of a phe- 
nomenon of which the explanation seems difficult, is a confession of 
weakness which science should not feel willing to make until after a 
much more thorough investigation than this subject has yet received, 
at the hands of our author or of any other person. And the chief 
or only difficulty which our author puts forward seems, after all, to 
be by no means the greatest of those which are to be contended 
against : who would have thought of rejecting as impossible and 
false the accentuation of a dvandva like unmocanapramocane, or of 
a compound verb accented upon the preposition, like pr&ty abubo- 
dhish&mahi ? the number of successive syllables which are left un- 
accented in a sentence is certainly not the main thing : if a certain 
category of words is to be stripped of its accent, it is of but inferior 
consequence whether the individual words which come under it are 
longer or shorter in respect of form : the true point which calls for 
explanation is their reduction at all to a subordinate and enclitic 
condition. But so far as concerns the vocatives, this too does not 
appear to be a matter of so extreme difficulty. If there is any class 
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of words of which the character and relations to the sentence are so 
peculiar as to authorize us to expect in different languages differences 
in their treatment, it is that of the vocatives. "We are taught that in 
Sanskrit the vocative has its own peculiar accent (namely, upon the 
first syllable) when it stands at the beginning of a sentence, but is 
elsewhere left unaccented. And we can notice even in our own 
usage, that a vocative, if preceded by anything addressed to the per- 
son or thing which it indicates, is reduced to a position of decided 
inferiority with respect to tone, which, if it do not amount to entire 
encliticism, we may readily conceive to be by another language 
pushed to that extent. This is illustrated not only by the example 
which Mr. Bopp cites : " Come ! Frederick," as if the verb alone pos- 
sessed the power of subordinating the vocative, but equally well by 
" Thou then ! Frederick," or " Never ! Frederick, will I desert thee." 
The attention of the person addressed is assumed to be already 
gained, and the vocative is a mere parenthesis in the sentence, 
uttered, like any other parenthesis, in an undertone and monotone : 
if, on the other hand, his attention is sought, the name is first called, 
and has a full tone given it. 

With the other class the case is altogether different. That a form 
of the finite verb, which we are wont to regard as the very life of 
the sentence, as by itself capable of constituting a sentence complete 
in all its parts, which so often combines into itself ideas and relations 
that in another language, or in other parts of the same language, 
appear as independent words or accessory clauses — that this, of all 
other words, should lose its independent tone, and be reduced to the 
subordinate position of an enclitic in the sentence, is certainly strange 
enough ; and one might, at first sight, almost feel justified in deny- 
ing its truth. Nevertheless, we fully believe that the time is not yet 
come for resorting to so extreme a measure : that we have first to 
endeavor to comprehend more fully the nature of the phenomenon 
as laid before us, in all its rules and all its exceptions, and to strive 
faithfully to find some analogy or reasonable ground for it. It is 
supported by far too weighty evidence, as an actual phenomenon, not 
to require to be considered as such until all the arts of explanation 
shall have been essayed upon it in vain. The possibility of its com- 
plete comprehension has not yet been given. To expect to obtain 
such from the rules of investigators and theorists so shallow and 
unphilosophical as the Indian grammarians, would be the height of 
unreason, 'and of accented texts, by the minute examination of which 
our view might be filled up and corrected, too few have as yet been 
published, nor have those few been studied with a special eye to this 
matter. So much as this, at any rate, we can seem to see clearly ; 
that it is a true linguistic phenomenon which we have here placed 
before our eyes ; its outlines are not such as would have been laid 
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down by arbitrary theorizing ; and it has even been but partially 
understood, and imperfectly described, by those who have been the 
mediums of the transmission to us of its facts. 

Such being the present condition of the investigation, it cannot 
but be of interest and importance to establish new rules or principles, 
or to reduce to a more exact and philosophical form of statement 
such as have been already laid down, and this we shall accordingly 
endeavor in a few points to do, without entering into anything like 
a thorough discussion of the whole subject. 

There are two general classes of exceptions to the rule which de- 
prives the verb of its accent ; the one dependent upon the character 
of the sentence in which the verb may be found, the other upon its 
position in the sentence. For the former the following summary 
statement may be given : the verb loses its accent in a primary or 
independent, but retains it in an accessory or dependent clause. The 
Indian grammarians, and their European followers, have described 
the phenomenon in a different manner, keeping out of sight its true 
efficient cause. They say merely that the verb retains its accent in 
a clause which contains any forms, whether of inflection or deriva- 
tion, coming from the relative pronominal root ya. But these forms 
constitute, with few exceptions, the whole apparatus of words which 
condition the dependency of a clause ; and we farther find that those 
exceptions themselves are allowed by theory, and possess in practice, 
the same influence upon the verbal accent : they are cet " if," which 
is equal to yadi : net " lest," Latin ne, equal to yan na : kimcit and 
kindred forms, used interrogatively, containing an idea of " whether," 
German oh etwa : and even when the clause, without containing any 
particular word which necessitates or indicates it, is to be understood 
as dependent, its verb maintains its accent. This last is described as 
" a clause containing ca with the signification ' if,' " but although 
that particle is generally present, it has its own proper meaning 
" and," and is by no means equivalent to. yadi or cet.* Now by this 
new statement of the phenomenon we seem to have advanced at 
least a step toward the comprehension of it. We need go no farther 
than to the German to find another language which exhibits a 
marked difference in the manner of treating its verbs, according as 
they stand in independent or in accessory clauses ; the verb in the 
latter being removed from its natural place, and forced to take up a 
position at the very end of the clause : and although the analogy be- 
tween the two cases of a change of place and a change of accentuation 
is not palpable, the fact that they are due to a common cause is suffi- 

^ * So Atharva xi. 3. 56, for example : nd caprdndm rundddhi, sarvajydnim 
jiyate " and even is his breath not stopped, he suffers nevertheless a general 
harming;" or xr. 13. 7, kdrshed enam, nd cdi 'nam kdrshet "does he invite him, 
does he also not invite him :" i. e. " whether he does or does not invite him." 
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ciently significant to call for an examination, and may perhaps lead 
to the discovery of a common principle which shall account for hoth. 
The second general class of exceptions depends, as already said, 
upon the position of the verb in the sentence. And under this head, 
we are first taught that, if it stand at the commencement of the 
sentence, the verb retains its accent. The word sentence, as here 
used, signifies not the logical sentence only, but also the metrical ; 
the verse, namely, or the primary element of the full verse, the pdda 
(of which, for instance, four compose the ordinary cloka). This is a 
rule which does not seem to call for any special explanation or de- 
fense : it is in accordance with what is shown elsewhere, not only by 
the Sanskrit itself, but by other languages also : so the Greek always 
accents at the beginning of a sentence the words and forms which 
in other situations are deprived of their independent stress of voice, 
and appear as enclitics. But this rule also is, in the form as given, 
only very imperfectly stated : it requires to be so extended as to read : 
that the verb is always accented if it stand at the head of its own 
particular clause in the sentence. We have here, evidently enough, 
only such a development of the rule previously presented as is most 
natural and plausible, and was even to have been in advance expected. 
Nevertheless, as it has not hitherto, so far as we are aware, been re- 
cognized and noted, it is incumbent upon us to support and illustrate 
it by citing examples. In Eik, then, i. 79. 11, we read yd no ague 
'bhidd 'saty anti d.M padtshtd sdh " whoso, O Agni, near or far, 
would do us harm, let him fall !" In x. 101. 8, again, ma' vah susroc 
camaso dr'nhatd t&m " let not your bowl of offering spill, hold it 
firm." In i. 31. 17, A' Maya barhishi yakshi ca priydm "cause 
them to take seat upon the barhis, and make acceptable offering." 
In i. 94. 4, bhdr&me ''dhmdm kfndvdma havl'nshi te "we will bring 
fuel, we will make libations, to thee." In Atharva n. 35. 4, vipva- 
karman ndmas te pdhy dsmd'n " O Vicvakarman, homage to thee, 
protect us." In vi. 3. 2, pa'tu grd'vd pa'tu s6mo no anhasah " pro- 
tect us the grinding-stone, protect us Soma, against distress." Here 
the several verbs padtshtd, dr'nhata, yakshi, krndvama, pahi, pa'tu 
(in the second case), retain their accent in virtue of this rule, and no 
one can fail to see and acknowledge the propriety of their doing so, 
if the general principle of the accentuation of a verb when it occu- 
pies an initial position be allowed. In a note are given, for farther 
consultation, the passages illustrating the rule which have been col- 
lected in an examination, not very thorough, of the first and tenth 
books of the Eik, as well as those which we have as yet found in 
the text of the Atharva.* The only instance anywhere noted of a 

*Eiki. 31.3; 32. 12; 34. 11 ; 48.3; 54. 11; 58.7; 61. 2; 62.3; 79.2; 
80.3; 93.7; 94.3,12; 100.18; 103.2 (twice); 118.2; 121.3; 157.4; 163.3; 
165.12; 173.3; 174.1; 182.1,4. x 28. 3 (twice) ; 31.3; 34.14; 40.5, 
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violation of the principle is Rik 1. 134. 3, prd cakshaya rodasi vdsayo 
, shdsah; where, if rodasi is to be connected with the preceding verb, 
as the sense seems to demand, and as the commentator also under- 
stands it, the following verb ought to be accented, v&saya : that it 
is not so accented is simply an error in the tradition, which we are 
fully authorized to correct. 

Another prominent rule under the same general head is wont to 
be given in the following form : a verb retains its accent when im- 
mediately preceded by another verb. Thus in pre , ta mrnata sdha- 
dhvam, " go on, slay, overcome," or in tesh&m pdhi frudhi' hdvam, 
" of them drink, hear our cry," mrnata, sdhadhvam, frudhi are said 
to be accented because of their standing in contact with the words 
which severally precede them. But it will now be apparent to 
every one, almost before we have time to point it out, that this is 
merely a particular case under the general rule just established : a 
verb under such circumstances must necessarily occupy the initial 
position in its own clause ; and it is on that account, and not from 
any mysterious influence which, the contiguity of another kindred 
form has upon it, that it retains its proper accent. Taking one of 
the examples formerly given, and altering a little the arrangement 
of it swords, so as to read idhmdm bhardma krndvdma havi'nshi te, 
although the accent of krn&v&ma would seem to be brought 
thereby under the action of this rule, we should not in fact change 
the ground upon which the accent was already before preserved 
to it. And in like manner, if we read in the instance last cited 
pdhi tesh&m frudhi' hdvam, we have taken away from frudhi 
neither the reason for its accentuation, nor the accent itself ; that is 
only to be effected by changing its place with regard to its own 
object, as tesham pdhi hdvam frudhi, in which case it would have 
been brought into a position corresponding to that of pdhi, and 
would, like the latter, lose its accent. 

Once more, we are told that a verb between which and the begin- 
ning of the sentence only vocatives intervene, is also suffered to re- 
tain its accent. This, too, is evidently a case of a like character 
with those already noticed. A vocative forms no part, properly 
speaking, of the sentence or clause to which it is attached ; it does 
not in any manner enter into its logical structure ; it is a mere ap- 
pendage thereto, an interjection, a parenthesis. If, then, the verb 
be preceded only by such a form, it still remains, in effect, at the 
head of the sentence, and is accordingly accented. If we have the 

9; 62.6: 64.2; 67.12; "70.10; 74.6; 76.4; 89.7; 91.6,13; 104.1,10; 
106.11; 108.4; 111.5; 116.7; 133.2; 138. 2 (twice), 5 ; 147.5; 156.3; 
161.5; 164.5. Atharva I. 8.3; 17.2. n. 5.4; 10.7. iv. 5.6; 11.12; 21. 1. 
v. 2. 9. vl 9. 1 ; 44. 1 ; 99. 3 ; 136. 2. vn. 48. 1. vra 1. 12 ; 2. 3 ; 4. 1, 13, 18. 
ix. 1. 8; 6.61. x. 4. 12; 8.26. xn. 3.31. xm. 4. 48,55. xix. 45. 5 ; 49. 6. 
vol,, v. 28 
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clause rdkshate ''mam " protect ye this person," in which rdkshata 

has the stress of voice, its right to possess the latter is not affected 

by the prefixing of a vocative, or of more than one ; and we have 

equally vdsavo rdkshate 'mam, and vipve devd vdsavo rdkshate 'mam. 

The cases in which the verb is allowed to preserve its accent are 

not thus exhausted. There are sundry particles (so particularly hi) 

of which the presence in the same sentence gives it the power to do 

so, and not infrequent instances of a more isolated character, and less 

reducible to rule, are found to occur. The Indian grammarians, also, 

give a whole series of rules for such cases, the arbitrary and unphilo- 

sophical character of many of which is at the first glance apparent. 

Enough, indeed, we believe, will have been already said, to show 

that we cannot in any manner depend upon the presentation of the 

facts which is to be found in the native grammars ; that their rules 

can only be understood after they have been compared with the facts 

themselves, as recorded for us in the accented texts. To these, then, 

it becomes us to make our first and most assiduous application ; 

when once the Vedas are made public in their entirety, and have 

been thoroughly examined and excerpted for this particular purpose, 

we may expect to be able to see much farther than at present into 

the details of the system, to comprehend parts of it which are as yet 

dark to us, and to recast into an intelligible form the teachings of 

the native authorities. For that time we must perforce wait, with 

what patience we may. 

r J w. d. w. 



2. Hernisz's Guide to Conversation in English and Chinese, 
and Andrews's Discoveries in Chinese. 

A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese Languages : 
for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elstwhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz, M. D., Attache of the IT. S. Legation to 
China, Member of the Am. Oriental Soc, etc. etc. Published by 
John P. Jewett & Co. Boston, 1855. 

This work was printed in Paris, with the beautiful Chinese type 
of Marcellan Le Grand, and published by J. P. Jewett & Co., at the 
moderate price of five dollars per copy. It contains one hundred 
and seventy-nine oblong octavo pages, this form affording facilities 
for placing the columns of English and Chinese side by side. 

The author informs us in his preface that he has never had the 
assistance of a native Chinese teacher, but that he has obtained his 
knowledge of Chinese from the works of Gon<jalvez, Medhurst, Bridg- 
man, and Williams, and from the Chinese Imperial Dictionary. 
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From these sources the author has compiled a series of progres- 
sive elementary exercises in Chinese, somewhat in the style of the 
modern progressive lessons employed for learning French and Ger- 
man. With but limited experience in the practical use of the Chi- 
nese language, it was not to be expected that the author could com- 
pile a wort of this kind free from errors. While therefore we ad- 
mire the enterprise with which he has undertaken so difficult a task, 
we feel at liberty to examine the work on its own intrinsic merits, 
and point out whatever errors might otherwise mislead those who 
use the volume for learning Chinese. 

1st. The author states that he has adopted the orthography of 
Morrison and Medhurst, as simplified in the more recent publica- 
tions of American sinologues. It ought to be known that Morrison 
and (after him) Medhurst, have represented Chinese sounds by or- 
dinary English orthography, often employing combinations contain- 
ing silent vowels ; while Dr. Bridgman, Dr. Williams, and other 
American missionaries, have adopted what is commonly called the 
continental orthography, which, when applied to the languages of 
unenlightened nations, is known as the system of Sir William Jones, 
which with slight variations has been followed in romanizing the 
languages of India, of the islands of the Pacific, and of the native 
tribes of North America. In this system every vowel-sound has a 
separate letter to represent it, or, if one letter represents more than 
one sound, they are distinguished by diacritical marks, and no ele- 
mentary sound has more than one alphabetic representative. No 
silent letters are admitted in the system. This gives definiteness to 
all the combinations of letters used for writing the sounds of a for- 
eign language. This should be called the system of Sir William 
Jones adapted to the Chinese language, and not a modification of the 
system employed by Morrison and Medhurst. 

2nd. Few Chinese scholars would agree with the author in the 
opinion that " a knowledge of the Chinese tones is not required in 
order to speak the language intelligibly." Chinese tones consist es- 
sentially of such qualities of enunciation as are known in English 
by the designations monotone, rising, falling and circumflex inflections, 
semitone or plaintive strain, tones of command, scorn and contempt, 
forcible emphasis, and also an abrupt or suddenly interrupted tone 
of voice. Each word must invariably be spoken in its appropriate 
tone, or it becomes, essentially, another word, and conveys an 
entirely different idea. The tone is an essential part of the word. 
It is true that a person living among the Chinese may learn 
many words and phrases, and pronounce them correctly by im- 
itation, without any theoretical knowledge of the tones ; just as 
every one who speaks the English language would ask a direct 
question with a rising inflection at the close (just as the Chinese 
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themselves will often add a supernumerary word or syllable with 
the rising inflection at the close of a question, when the sen- 
tence properly ends with another tone). Yet hundreds of persons 
who speak English or Chinese well, may have no clear idea of the 
inflections of the voice as described by elocutionists. If these vari- 
ous modifications of the voice are essential parts of Chinese words, 
it may be asked : how are the various passions and emotions of the 
speaker indicated ? We reply, by slowness or rapidity of utterance, 
high or low pitch of voice, soft and plaintive or loud and gruff enun- 
ciation, and by appropriate tones on final particles destitute of mean- 
ing. Such ideas, passions and emotions as require peculiar modifi- 
cations of voice to give them their proper expression, are represented 
by words to which are essentially and constantly attached those 
peculiar modifications of the voice. With these remarks we are 
prepared to say that an early and careful study of Chinese tones, is 
of great importance to every one who would acquire a practical 
acquaintance with the Chinese spoken language. 

3d. In order to enable Chinese to leam English, the author has 
selected characters which he thinks may be used as an alphabet, to 
illustrate the sounds and use of the English alphabet, and has given 
numerous examples of spelling English words with this Sinico-Eng- 
lish alphabet. We are sorry to find that many indispensable ele- 
ments of such an alphabet are wanting in the system of the author, 
if indeed it may be called a system. The author has given for each 
of our vowel-letters a Chinese character having a sound like one, 
only, of the vowel-sounds represented by that letter, while for the 
other vowel-sounds he has given no representative in his alphabet. 
For each of our consonant-letters, he has given a Chinese character, 
the pronunciation of which begins with the consonant sound (or one 
of the sounds) represented by that letter, and ends generally with a 
short vowel. He has given no intimation to his Chinese readers, 
that the consonant-sound only is to be enunciated, while the final 
vowel in the sound of the Chinese character is to be dropped. His 
entire Sinico-Englisb alphabet consists simply of very good names 
for all the letters in the English alphabet, without enabling the Chi- 
nese scholars to understand the sounds of the English letters when 
used for spelling words. The consequence is, that a Chinese, study- 
ing this book, would give to each word spelt with the author's 
Chinese alphabet as many distinct syllables as there are letters used 
in spelling the word, as in the following examples : 

Rest would be pronounced Urh-e-sih teih. 

Bush " " " Pih-wuh-sih-hae. 

Help " " " Hae-e-lih-pei. 

Local " " " Lih-o-kih-a-lih. 

Pilfer " " " Pei-i-lih-fei-e-urh. 
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Thus the Chinese reader would pronounce the name of each letter 
in the word, in succession, instead of pronouncing the word itself. 
This is a difficulty experienced by every one who attempts to repre- 
sent the sounds of proper names by Chinese characters. Where 
combinations of consonants and vowels are used to form syllables 
unknown to the Chinese, they make as many syllables in the pro- 
nunciation as there are characters used to spell the word. In the 
Treaty between the United States and China, made by the Embassy 
to which Dr. Hernisz was attache, the word President, when pro- 
nounced by the Chinese according to the sounds of the characters 
used in the treaty, is Pi-li-si-tien-teh. 

Had the author analyzed the sounds of a few common Chinese 
words, showing to the Chinese readers of his book, first, specimens of 
characters of which the pronunciation is a single vowel-sound ; then, 
words with two vowels combined ; then, words formed of a conso- 
nant followed by a single vowel ; then, a consonant with two vow- 
els ; then, more complex combinations in Chinese words ; then, how 
the Chinese themselves combine their initial consonants, for which 
they have representatives in the "foreign dividers of sound" (as they 
are called), which are found in native works, he might have ena- 
bled his Chinese readers to understand the nature and use of alpha- 
betic characters. After this, by an easy synthesis, he could have 
shown that the English language has the same elementary sounds, 
combined somewhat differently from what are found in Chinese 
words ; and by proceeding from simple to more complex combina- 
tions, he could have led on the Chinese scholars to pronounce Eng- 
lish words, showing, of course, how words are composed of one, 
two, or more syllables. This course would have required a disserta- 
tion in the Chinese language itself, as an introduction to a Sinico- 
English alphabet. In the construction of such an alphabet those 
characters should be selected of which the common use in Chinese 
pronouncing dictionaries, as representatives of initial consonants, has 
already partially established their use as consonant-letters. The char- 
acters to represent vowel-sounds in such an alphabet, should also be 
those representatives of final sounds used in Chinese pronouncing dic- 
tionaries, where they will answer the purpose ; and where others are 
required, they should, if possible, be those characters of which the 
pronunciation, in the court-dialect, consists of a single vowel-sound ; 
or if the character is pronounced with the union of two or three ele- 
mentary sounds, the description of its alphabetic use should point 
out whether the first, second, or third elementary sound, of which 
its common pronunciation consists, is to be employed when it is used 
as an alphabetic symbol. A character should be selected to repre- 
sent each vowel-sound, thus giving sometimes several characters as 
the equivalent of a single letter in the English alphabet. "Where 
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the sound of an English, letter has no equivalent in Chinese, it should 
be represented by a character of somewhat similar sound, and for a 
diacritical mark have attached the ninth radical, which signifies man, 
and which is commonly used in the formation of vulgar characters 
having sounds different from the sounds attached by classical usage 
to the character without this addition. 

In the portion of the work which the author calls the Spelling- 
Book, he pursues no uniform plan in spelling English words with his 
Sinico-English alphabet. In the following examples we have merely 
put in place of the Chinese characters the English letters for which the 
author has given them as representatives. Leaf is spelt 1-e-f ; lead 
(metal), 1-e-d ; copper, k-o-p-e-r ; brass, b-r-a-s ; pebbles, p-e-b-1-s ; 
steel, s-t-e 1 ; quartz, q-a-r-t-z ; mine, m-i-n ; lime, 1-i-m ; marble, 
m-a-r-b-1 ; while the final e is retained in ore, ape, table, and nine. 
One is spelt o-a-n ; two, t-u ; three, t-r-e ; five, f-i-f ; although the 
author has a Chinese character for v which he has used in the words 
seven and eleven. But in seven all the letters are given, while eleven 
is spelt e-1-e-v-n. Thirteen is spelt t-e-r-t-e-n ; while thirty is spelt 
will all its letters ; and thousand is t-o-s-e-n-d. Thus it is evident 
that the author neither follows the English orthography, nor the 
natural sounds of the words, nor any other system consistent with 
itself. No guide is given to show the Chinese reader how the words, 
spelt with this alphabet, are to be divided into syllables ; no marks 
are given to show which part of a word is accented ; nor has the 
Chinese reader any means of determining whether a concatenation 
of these new alphabetic characters is to be taken as a single word, 
or several words. The corresponding Chinese characters, which give 
the meaning, are not, in this respect, a correct guide. 

For practical purposes, this Chinese alphabet and the spelling-book 
are almost entirely useless. A revision that should adapt them to 
the purpose of teaching the Chinese the use of the English alphabet, 
and the practical method of spelling words, would be nearly equiva- 
lent to a reconstruction de novo. 

4th. Our views of the Progressive Exercises for learning Chinese 
may be best expressed by first quoting the criticisms made by Re- 
musat in 1822 upon the grammars of the Chinese language written 
by missionaries before his time. He says that the Romish mission- 
aries, in their grammars of the Chinese, had endeavored to give a 
literal rendering into Chinese of all the shades of meaning expressed 
by the various inflections of nouns, and moods and tenses of verbs, 
given in Latin grammars. The absurdity of this proceeding, he 
says, must be evident to any one who carefully considers the nature 
of a language which admits of no inflections of nouns, and in which 
the verbs have no forms equivalent to many of the moods and tenses, 
&c, found in Latin verbs. 
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Of Dr. Morrison's Chinese Grammar Eemusat also says : " Dr. 
Morrison has sought to give Chinese equivalents for the auxiliary 
forms to which he had been accustomed in his mother tongue. He 
has translated anglicisms, and phrases composed of the auxiliary 
verbs, to have, to be, to do, can, &c, with all their combinations, moods 
and tenses, ... he has given as pattern-phrases such forms as will 
seldom or never be found in [Chinese] books." Somewhat similar 
criticisms might be applied to this work of Dr. Hernisz. He has 
taken the verb to have as a model for verbs, giving a great variety of 
English forms with a Chinese translation : as, / have, I had, I shall 
have ; let me have ; I have not, I had not, I shall not have ; I had 
no bread ; I have no bread ; I shall have no bread ; have I? have I 
not ? had I not ? shall I not have ? with other variations of number, 
person, &c, varying also the objects after the verb, &c, &c. The 
Chinese character used as a translation of to have signifies, primarily, 
there is, and the form / have signifies, literally, there is to me, <fcc. 
A Chinese word of such primitive signification, when carried through 
all the English forms of the verb to have, appears in many situations 
uncouth and inelegant in Chinese. 

Some of the phrases are not idiomatic Chinese, while others are 
such as would be seldom or never heard in conversation, or found 
in Chinese books. 

In the author's list of fractions, he has given the ordinals third, 
fourth, fifth, &c, instead of one third, one fourth, one fifth, <fec. 

The list of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, and adverbs given 
in the Progressive Exercises are generally correct, having been col- 
lected from the authors quoted in the preface of the work. There 
are, however, some errors which appear to be typographical, and 
should be corrected in a table of errata. 

"We have thus freely noticed what we consider imperfections in 
this work, yet no one but a student of Chinese can appreciate the 
difficulties encountered in compiling such a work. The author has 
evinced great patience and skill in compiling and carrying his work 
through the press, and has succeeded as well as could have been 
expected in a language so difficult as the Chinese, with no native 
teacher at hand to aid him. The general plan of the Progressive 
Exercises is good ; and for the class of persons for whom the book 
was written, it will answer a good purpose. Indeed, it is almost the 
only book in the market for the use of such. For thorough students 
of the Chinese language, other and expensive books are desirable ; 
but for those who merely wish a moderate practical knowledge of 
Chinese, the work of Dr. Hernisz is at once cheap and available. A 
good index to the work would add greatly to its value for practical 
purposes. 
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The typographical execution of the work is far superior to that of 
any similar work with which we are acquainted, and we trust it will 
meet with such an extensive sale as to remunerate the author and the 
enterprising publishers, and encourage the author, or other Chinese 
scholars, to prepare other popular works on the Chinese language, 
and thus facilitate intercourse with our oriental neighbors, both in 
their own country, and on our western shores. 

Discoveries in Chinese. By Stephen P. Andrews. Published by 
Charles B. Norton. New York, 1854. 

This author has advanced no theory, or principle, in regard to the 
structure of Chinese characters, which has not been well known, and 
acknowledged, by the great majority of European and American 
sinologues, for at least thirty years. 

It has long been well known that the simplest Chinese characters 
are of hieroglyphic origin, and that many of the compound charac- 
ters have been formed by the union of two or more hieroglyphic 
symbols, the compound character deriving its meaning in part from 
each of "the hieroglyphic symbols of which it is composed. Chi- 
nese philologists who wrote two thousand years ago tell us that other 
characters are formed of two elements, one of which, dropping its 
own signification, acts as a phonetic, to give sound to the new char- 
acter, while the other hieroglyphic element drops its sound, or name, 
and gives merely its signification, in whole, or in part, to the new 
character. This is what is called the phonetic system. Mr. Callery 
has endeavored to show that most, if not all, compound characters, 
have been formed on this phonetic plan, while Mr. Lay has advanced 
the opinion, that even in those characters generally supposed to have 
been formed on the phonetic plan, the phonetic or primitive gives a 
shade of its own meaning to the complex character of which it 
forms a part. 

The only shade of novelty in Mr. Andrews's proposition, is the 
opinion that all the phonetics, or primitives, as they are frequently 
called, of which there are about fifteen hundred in common use, 
many of which are themselves compound characters, derive their 
own signification, when used as independent characters, from the sig- 
nification or position of all the elementary symbols of which they 
are composed ; or, in other words, that the phonetic principle has 
had no influence in the construction of compound characters which 
are themselves afterwards combined with radicals, or elementary sym- 
bols, to form still more complex characters. Chinese scholars gen- 
erally allow that the principle of combined symbolism applies to 
many of the compound phonetics, or primitives, and to very many 
combinations of radicals with primitives. Dr. Williams of Canton 
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has shown, in his " Easy Lessons in Chinese," that many of the com- 
pound primitives agree in their construction with the phonetic the- 
ory : and whoever will read his illustrations and his dissertation on 
the structure of the Chinese language in the " Middle Kingdom," 
vol. i, chap. 10, will probably be better satisfied with Dr. Williams's 
exposition than with that of the so .called " Discoveries in Chinese."* 
Mr. Andrews, after giving his views of the mode of analyzing one hun- 
dred and forty-one characters, containing, as he thinks, the emblem 
of a tree, says : " If the solutions which I have offered prove in any 
good degree satisfactory to the learned, then I have to state that I 
am certain I should be able to give an equally satisfactory account 
of most of the remaining emblems of the language, throughout their 
composition in the elementary characters." We would say that many 
of his analyses are very unsatisfactory, while some of them are ex- 
tremely fanciful and absurd ; e. g., the characters which he has num- 
bered 110, 111, 112, and others where the same element occurs. 
What he calls a wood-pile, if examined in ancient Chinese dictiona- 
ries, is found to be a real picture of a bird, so plain that a child 
would recognize it. The eighth character in his list is also easily ex- 
plained by reference to ancient dictionaries, where the horizontal line 
is replaced by three mouths, which the lexicographer says are the 
roots (rootlets by which the tree takes its nourishment). These facts, 
so obvious on inspection of ancient Chinese dictionaries, would have 
been far more to the author's purpose than the analyses he has given. 
The analysis which the author has given of many other characters is 
very unsatisfactory, while their true analysis is not so obvious. The 
system of symbolic analysis of Chinese characters might undoubt- 
edly be prosecuted to much advantage in the study of Chinese, and 
yet the book before us shows that the author has made little if any 
advance upon the previous labors of others in the same department, 
and his book is by no means worthy of the title which he gives to 
it, of "Discoveries in Chinese." 

m. c. WHITE. 

* According to the analysis of Chinese characters adopted by Chinese phi- 
lologists, as exhibited by Dr. "Williams in the " Middle Kingdom," vol. i, chap. 10, 
there are 608 characters evidently pictorial in their origin ; 740 composed of 
two or more pictorial symbols with significations derived from the combined 
meaning of the elementary symbols ; 107 in which the idea is indicated by the 
position or mode of combination of the elementary symbols ; S72 with significa- 
tions derived by inverting or changing the original position of the elementary 
symbols ; 598 with metaphorical meanings, as when a picture of the heart is 
used for the mind; and 21810 characters formed on the phonetic system, i. e., 
by combining two more simple characters, using one merely to express sound, 
and the other to convey an idea slightly modified from the original idea ex- 
pressed by that part of the character when used alone. 

vol. v. 29 
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3. Roth and Whitney's Edition of the Aiharva- Veda. 

Atharva Veda Sanhita herausgegeben von R. Roth und W. D. 
Whitney. Erste Abth. Berlin, Ferd. Diimmler's Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung: 1855. pp. 890, gr. 8vp. 

We welcome this edition of the so-called Fourth Veda with 
peculiar pleasure. Each of the other Vedas had already found its 
editor, and was being drawn upon for illustrations of Indian an- 
tiquity, far in advance of what could be derived from the Sanskrit 
literature of the epic age. But the Atharva remained unappropri- 
ated, and its contents were almost wholly unknown to the learned 
world, until our countryman Professor Whitney, at the suggestion of 
Professor Roth of Tubingen, whose lectures he had been attending, 
undertook, in conjunction with him, to edit it. The larger share of 
the work done has thus far fallen to Mr. Whitney ; so that this edi- 
tion of the Atharva, though enriched by the learning of one of the 
first Sanskritists of Germany, may be regarded as in a great measure 
the fruit of American scholarship. Nor need we refrain from ex- 
pressing, in this connection, the hope that, when the work is com- 
pleted, the nationality of one to whom it will certainly owe a large 
part of its merit, may be distinctly recognized even on the title-page. 
Editions of Sanskrit works by American scholars are not as yet so 
numerous that our country can afford to lose any credit in this re- 
spect which may properly fall to it. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what is stated by Mr. Whitney himself, 
in previous Numbers of this Journal, respecting the internal charac- 
ter and the age of this Veda, and its relations to the other collections 
of the same name.* The volume before us embraces the whole of 
the Atharva-text, with the exception of the twentieth book, which, 
being made up chiefly of extracts from the Rik, is regarded as an 
appendage, and not as originally a part of it. Whatever is peculiar 
in that book, however, will be included in the second fasciculus of 
this edition. The nineteenth book, also, is considered to be of later 
date than the previous eighteen, and has caused much labor to the 
editors, on account of the corrupt state of the text found in all the 
manuscripts. The reading of the manuscripts in all important places 
in this book where corrections have been made, is given in the mar- 
gin, in order to facilitate a judgment upon the emendations adopted. 
Occasional emendations of the manuscript-readings, in other portions 
of the text, are left, as we learn from Mr. Whitney, to be pointed 
out in the notes. The number of manuscripts collated for this edi- 
tion, either for the whole text, or for portions of it, is quite consider- 
able : namely, seven in Berlin, all incomplete ; one in Paris, com- 

* See Jburn. Am. Or. Soc. vol. iii. p. 305, ff., vol. iv. p. 254, ff. 
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plete ; two in Oxford, complete or very nearly so ; and three in 
London, one of them incomplete. The number of manuscripts relied 
upon is, for each portion of the text, from six to eight, in general 
seven. This is all the manuscript-material known to exist in the 
European libraries, and is regarded as forming a sufficient foundation 
for a satisfactory text, considering the well known minute agreement 
of the Vedic MSS. The aid of other manuscripts would hardly be 
of much value, unless they should be of another school, and present 
a sensibly different text ; and of the existence of such even in India 
there is as yet no evidence. For these statements respecting the 
manuscript authority for a text of the Atharva, we are indebted to a 
private communication from Mr. Whitney. 

The second fasciculus will embrace an introduction to the Atharva, 
a commentary on the text, consisting of critical and explanatory 
notes, with citations from the pada-p&tha, or analyzed text, of this 
Veda, from the pratif&khya, or grammatical explanations, belonging 
to it, from its anukramani, or catalogue of authors, subjects and 
metres, and from its sutra, or ritual, together with a concordance of 
the Atharva with the other collections of Vedic hymns. 

A brief notice of this very important publication must suffice for 
the present. Even in its incomplete state, it will be appreciated by 
all who apply themselves to the study of Vedic literature, as well as 
confer honor upon its editors, and upon the enterprizing publisher. 
May it also be happily completed ! 

E. E. S. 



VI. Phoenician Inscbiption of Sidon. 

The great work of Gesenius on the existing monuments of Phoe- 
nician writing and language, published in 1837, embraces eighty- 
one inscriptions, of various lengths, exclusive of legends on coins. 
Since that time, many more have been brought to light. According 
to a late writer,* there had been discovered, in 1852, thirty-five in- 
scriptions not known to Gesenius. The most important of all these, 
undoubtedly, is the monument of Marseilles, discovered in 1845, 
which gives us what may be called the sacrificial code in force at a 
temple of Baal in that city. But this is, much mutilated. For par- 
ticulars in regard to many of these, the Etude Demonstr. de la Langue 
Phen. et de la Langue Libyque, Paris, 1847, by Mons. A. C. Judas, 
may be consulted. The present year has added to the number another 
very valuable inscription, in twenty-two lines, each line containing on 

* F. Hoefer in a volume of the series published at Paris under the title of 
" L'Univers," as we are informed by Mr. Abbot of the Boston Athenaeum. 



